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We are humbled and flattered to be asked by the 
editor of the Utah Journal of Communication to 
write a foreword to this special issue on apologia 
and antapologia. Image repair research was a 
prominent part of our discipline long before 

we entered the academy and we suspect it will 
continue to be the focus of much attention 

long into the future. As embarrassing, even 
damaging, as public indiscretions can be, there 
is no shortage of offenders, each armed with 
creative strategies for repairing the damage 
caused by poor decision-making. These 
“apologists” (though they often use every 
strategy except to apologize) come from all 
walks of life. Some are well-known politicians, 
such as former President Donald Trump 
explaining his demeaning remarks about women 
during a private conversation with Access 
Hollywood’s Billy Bush or former Senator Mark 
Sanford apologizing for steamy e-mails to his 
Argentinean mistress. Some are celebrities, like 
actor Will Smith trying to pick up the pieces 

of his tattered reputation after slapping Chris 
Rock at the 2022 Oscars or The Flash star Ezra 
Miller addressing accusations of sexual abuse 


of children. One trend appears constant - 
athletes, religious leaders, corporate CEOs, media 
organizations, international leaders, and private 
citizens are extremely susceptible to reputation 
damage after making egregious public errors 

and the general public seems to have an almost 
insatiable appetite for media coverage of these 
events. 


Our intention here is not to review the many 
scholarly works that have added to our 
understanding of persuasive defense, the attacks 
that precede those image repair efforts, and 
audience responses to public image repair. 
However, we would like to identify a few of 
the important pioneers in apologia research, 
including Kenneth Burke, Erving Goffman, B. 
L. Ware, Wil Linkugal, Lawrence Rosenfield, 
Halford Ross Ryan, Sharon Downey, Keith 
Hearit, Herbert Simons, Ronald Lee, Robert 
Rowland, John Searle, Noreen Kruse, Michael 
Cody, Margaret McLaughlin, Emil Towner, 
and William Benoit. We hope that we have 
made our own useful contributions to this 
body of work in our 18 years of collaborating 


together, but we recognize our contributions 
are merely extensions of the great work of 
others. During this time, we have noticed some 
interesting trends and would like to share these 
observations along with a few suggestions for 
established and burgeoning scholars looking 

to make a theoretical mark in image repair 
studies. These include: 1) Case Studies: Purpose 
and limitations; 2) Exploring the entire speech- 
set (kategoria, apologia, antapologia); 3) 

Image repair surrogates; and 4) Pursuing more 
quantitative studies in image repair. 


Case Studies: Purpose and Limitations 


We want to begin by addressing the elephant 

in the room. People are often bored with a 
straight up analysis of a given scandal using a 
framework of image repair strategies (usually 
William’s Benoit’s more comprehensive list). 

As one of us (Stein) was mentored by Benoit, 

we are admittedly sensitive to arguments that 
might be critical of the work of this great 
scholar. He is singlehandedly responsible for 
much of the large wave of enthusiasm that 

has driven interest in image repair studies 

for a long time. However, we must also be 
somewhat practical and open-minded about 

the reasons people are becoming burned out 

on image repair studies. There are currently 
hundreds of articles examining apologia by 
organizations, politicians, nation-states, media 
figures, athletes, Hollywood celebrities, and 
private citizens. Image repair is a well-developed 
“genre” of communication criticism because the 
same strategies keep emerging over and over, 
with some subtle differences based on the unique 
features of the context. Those differences are 
often not interesting enough to make journal 

or conference reviewers sit up in their chairs 
and say, “We have to disseminate these insights 
widely so people can know what these authors 
found.” 


When students in our research classes, 
particularly our graduate students, express 
interest in analyzing an image repair case, we 
suggest they only pursue their research question 
if they can find a way to make a new theoretical 
contribution to what we already know. After all, 
isn’t that the purpose of research? One idea we 
sometimes suggest is to further develop specific 
categories by exploring the nuances of how that 
one category functions. We started our essay 
here with this minor indictment of “cookie 
cutter” approaches to case study image repair 
research because the rest of our observations 
are subsumed under the broader argument that 
some image repair research is too simplistic 
and fails to push theoretical boundaries. We 
have made such an attempt by expanding the 
framework of mortification to more accurately 
account for the various ways people employ 
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that strategy. One of the reasons we targeted 
mortification is because it is the most commonly 
used and possibly the least understood. That 
being said, there are countless scholars doing 
great work to expand image repair theory and we 
are not discounting their efforts. We are merely 
pointing out that the days of straight up case 
study analysis seem to be over. 


Exploring the Entire Speech-Set: Kategoria, 
Apologia, & Antapologia 


Halford Ross Ryan argued that the only way to 
understand an instance of image repair is to 
examine it in conjunction with the kategoria 
(attack). We have extended this argument 
further by suggesting that the speech-set should 
include more than just attack and defense and 
added a third component called antapologia 
(responses to apologia). It might not be practical 
for scholars to do a deep dive into the discourse 
of all three parts of the speech-set in a single 
paper, but researchers should at least consider 
the rhetorical constraints that are created with 
each step. For example, if a local business owner 
is berated on social media for being unkind to 
an elderly woman on the subway and the verbal 
attack contains references to a video recording of 
the exchange, the business owner is constained 
in their apologia by not being able to deny 

the incident occurred. Therefore, there is an 
important relationship between the kategoria 
and the apologia. Apologia and antapologia are 
also related in the way that the person offering 
the image repair will likely craft their strategies 
based on what they perceive to be the likely 
response. For example, if a drunk driver runs 
over a small child, they probably might consider 
(after they sober up) that minimization (or 
saying “what I did wasn’t that bad”) might 

not be the best strategy since it would infuriate 
the parents, law enforcement officers, and the 
community at large. In our observations of 
existing research in image repair, there could 

be more substantive evaluation of the attacks 
preceding the apologia and the discursive 
responses that follow. 


Image Repair Surrogates 


Researchers have yet to really examine the 
role of surrogates in image repair. There is a 
greater focus on surrogates on the attack side, 
as Benoit argues that surrogates of political 
candidates are often used to levy the more 
scathing or personal attacks against opponents. 
The reason for this is that the candidates fear 
a voter backlash that could come from being 
perceived as a mudslinger. Using a surrogate 
allows for the candidate to hit the opponent 
without the negative repercussions. Even 
though surrogates have been used in instances 
of apologia for a long time, scholars rarely pay 
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attention to their role in repairing image. For 
example, Jimmy Carter attacked Ronald Reagan 
in political ads prior to the 1980 campaign. In 
response, Reagan’s wife, Nancy, appeared in an 
ad defending her husband’s character. There 
were conflicting opinions on the wisdom of this 
decision, with some speculating it made Reagan 
look weak. Hired surrogates are also used online 
to combat armies of trolls by posting positive 
comments defending the person who hired them 
(usually CEO’s, celebrities, or politicians). Future 
research on image repair should determine 

if surrogate strategies differ dramatically 

from self-apologia, which contexts are most 
appropriate for leaning on surrogates, and 
whether relying on them is even effective. 


Pursuing More Quantitative Studies in Image 
Repair 


Another trend we have noticed is a lack of 
quantitative studies in image repair. One 
somewhat superficial way to illustrate this is 

to do a simple search for image repair and/or 
apologia in the database “Communication and 
Mass Media Complete.” If we only focus our 
attention on peer-reviewed journal articles, 

we receive 256 hits. Of these hits, only 12 
articles utilize quantitative methods, with 

the majority of those being content analysis, 

so they’re still focused primarily on message 
content and structure rather than effects. A 
question we often get from our students is how 
scholars can make claims about effectiveness of 
discourse when we aren’t actually measuring 
it. Our answer is that rhetorical criticism is 
essentially an argument about how messages 
are functioning (whether persuasively or 
ideologically) and we use textual evidences to 
make claims about whether a certain discourse 
is effective or not based on message design, 
plausibility, and consistency with other 
strategies or themes. We also use external 
evidence, such as public opinion polls and media 
commentary to gauge effectiveness. Just like any 
argument, some are better than others, and we 
believe that good criticism will provide enough 
evidence to move the quality of the argument 
beyond wholly subjective claims and opinion. 
That being said, there is certainly room in 
image repair studies to move beyond qualitative 
claims about effectiveness and actually integrate 
experiments and surveys to measure whether 
image repair efforts actually work to restore 
reputation. 


Concluding Thoughts 


While we have only taken time to develop a few 
ideas of where the study of image repair can go, 
let us provide a list of other ideas that we have 
started to develop: 


Apologia efforts should not be a snapshot of 
a set of strategies at a set time. Sometimes 
these offenses follow a rhetor for many 
years, leaving an undeniable imprint on 
their character and career. One example 
was infamous figure skater, Tonya Harding, 
who initially defended her actions in 1994 
and then got another crack at her image 
repair in 2018 with the release of I, Tonya. 
We explored the ways in which her image 
repair evolved over time, which provides a 
more comprehensive understanding of the 
effectiveness of her strategies (which were 
inconsistent). 


Not all image repair efforts should be viewed 
functionally as a mere persuasive “strategy.” 
For example, the rhetoric of reconciliation 
focuses on healing the situation and the 
parties involved. Some of the more popular 
image repair strategies seem superficial 

in light of the goal of restoring trust and 
feelings of individual worth. For example, 
victims of sexual assault are often awarded 
money by the court system in an effort 

to “make up” for the damage caused by 

the perpetrators (e.g. Benoit’s strategy 

of compensation). In reality, though, no 
monetary offering can ever undue the 
lifelong trauma resulting from such a horrific 
offense. Too often, image repair research 
assumes that restoring reputation should be 
the ultimate goal rather than other outcomes, 
such as reconciliation and healing. 


In recent years, apologia efforts have been 
adapted to changing technology. Many of 

the platforms promote short, superficial, and 
sensationalized content. Consequently, image 
repair efforts and media coverage of them 
seem to be tailored to the audience’s palate. 
For example, YouTube celebrity Laura Lee’s 
overly emotional apology after asserting, 

“tip for all black people.. if you pull your 
pants up you can run from the police faster... 
your welcome” and that Asians could be 
blindfolded with dental floss reinforced the 
merger of quick and easily digestable content 
that has a “hand over your mouth” quality. 
Research should consider the constraints of 
the platform as it relates to the construction 
of the platform and its fit with other versions 
of the apologia in different outlets (e.g. press 
release or television interviews). 


Offering an “authentic” apology requires 
more than just well-conceived verbal 
strategies. Negative perceptions of a rhetor’s 
nonverbal cues during an image repair effort 
can derail the sincerity or believability of 

the message. For example, former San 

Diego Chargers quarterback Ryan Leaf 

barely apologized for screaming at a local 
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journalist by reading a prepared statement in 
a monotone voice, after which he crumpled it 
up and tossed it into his locker. In this case, 
it likely wouldn’t matter how good the script 
was because the delivery told the audience 
everything it needed to know about Leaf’s 
level of contrition. More research could be 
done to examine the nonverbal components 
of a public apology. 


We hope this discussion will fuel new ideas in 
image repair research and that other scholars 
will join us in the pursuit of a more robust 
understanding of such an everyday genre of 
discourse. 
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Abstract 


Actor Will Smith faced a need to repair his image after slapping Chris Rock at the 2022 Academy 
Awards. This essay analyzes Smith’s March 28, 2022 Instagram apology and July 29, 2022 YouTube 
apology to assess his attempt at Benoit’s (2015) image repair strategy of mortification. In doing so, the 
essay argues for the use of time as a determining element in gauging authenticity in mortification. The 
essay Clarifies the verbal demarcation of moments in time and the nonverbal use of time to establish 


perceptions of authentic character growth. 
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During the live broadcast of the 2022 Academy 
Awards on March 27, 2022, Will Smith left his 
seat, walked onstage, and slapped host Chris 
Rock in response to a joke Rock made about 
Smith’s wife Jada Pinkett Smith. Smith then 
returned to his seat and yelled, “Keep my wife’s 
name out your [expletive] mouth” two times. 
Smith would later go on to win the Oscar for 
Best Actor that night. While accepting the award, 
he apologized to the Academy and his fellow 
nominees but did not apologize to Rock directly. 
As can be imagined, Smith’s actions created 
quite a controversy, and Los Angeles police were 
prepared to arrest Smith for battery (Reardon, 
2022). Smith resigned from the Academy of 
Motion Picture Arts and Sciences on April 1, 
2022, and on April 8, 2022, the Academy issued 
a punishment that banned Smith from attending 
Academy events, including the Oscars ceremony, 
for ten years (Arkin and Dasrath, 2022). Chris 
Rock did not publicly address the incident 

until his live Netflix comedy special on March 

4, 2023 in Baltimore, Maryland. Smith issued 

a public apology via Instagram on March 28, 
2022 (Arkin, 2022). Smith issued another public 
apology via YouTube on July 29, 2022. While 


the text-based Instagram apology on March 28, 
2022 acted as a formal apology to Chris Rock, 
the fact that a video-based apology was issued 
four months later clarifies that Smith likely 

did not feel the initial apology was successful 
enough at repairing his image. Thus, this essay 
seeks to explore the strategic use of time as an 
apologia assurance. In this manner, the need for 
additional apologies, as well as consideration of 
the length between apologies will be addressed. 
To achieve this, the essay reviews the current 
literature on apologia, addresses the explicit 
mortification of Smith’s apologies, assesses the 
verbal phrasing of time within his apologies, 
and identifies the tactical nonverbal acts of 
time within Smith’s apologies to distinguish 
this unexplored element of the apologia genre 
regarding image repair. 


Literature Review 


Ware and Linkugel (1973) argued for the 
establishment of apologia as its own genre of 
study, presenting four factors: denial, bolstering, 
differentiation, and transcendence. Benoit 

(2015; 2021) proposed five response strategies 
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as part of his image repair theory: denial, evade 
responsibility, reduce offensiveness, corrective 
action, and mortification. In particular, the 
strategy of mortification involves an apology, 
admission of guilt, or asking for forgiveness. This 
strategy draws out the sincerity of the speaker and 
appears most relevant in Smith’s apology, as will 
be discussed below. Provocation, a subcomponent 
of evasion of responsibility, frames the offending 
act in question as a response to another act, 
thereby offering justification. Implications of 

this tactic in Smith’s apologies will be explored 
below as well. Su et al. (2022) combined a critical 
feminist approach to Benoit’s image repair theory 
to discern social power regarding apologies 
surrounding accusations of sexual violence. 

In particular, they pointed out how Benoit’s 
strategies can be blended together, such as with 
mortification, thus, counteracting the taking 
responsibility of mortification. In this regard, 
displays of toxic masculinity may be perpetuated 
via apologies to extend power, a possibility 
regarding Smith’s violent slap of Chris Rock. 
Kauffman (2018) pointed out an unsuccessful 
attempt by a celebrity to distance himself from 
an egregious act by constructing then blaming an 
alter ego thereby evading responsibility. 


The rhetoric of atonement addresses the need for 
a rhetor to portray authenticity to atone for an 
egregious act (Koesten & Rowland, 2004; Jerome, 
2008; Jones-Bodie, 2020). Such a strategy requires 
a rhetor to “acknowledge wrongdoing and ask 
for forgiveness; based upon reflection offer a 
thorough change of attitude and relationship; 
take steps to develop a different kind of present 
and future; through public action or private 
mortification demonstrate the authenticity; and 
seek atonement in a public forum,” (Koesten & 
Rowland, 2004, p. 75). 


Edwards (2010) distinguished the genre of 
apologia from collective apologia wherein a 
greater span of time occurs, such as a government 
apologizing for past injustices. This is of note 
from the literature due to the acknowledgement of 
time as a defining factor within apologia. Janssen 
(2012) furthered this distinction by addressing 
how corporations attempt to protect culpability 

of their current selves from actions of their past 
selves. Consequently, Holdener and Kauffman 
(2014) illustrated the use of the third person when 
a rhetor engages in mortification as a means for 
the rhetor to distance the rhetor currently from 
an act in question in the past. Additionally, they 
pointed out how such a strategy can be used to 
display growth in maturity. 


Most explored from an intercultural 
communication perspective alongside high 
context and low context cultures, chronemics, or 
the nonverbal use of time (Hall, 1976), offers a 
significant contribution in determining success 


or failure of apologetic image repair. Although 
Hall’s generalized designations of the categories 
by culture have been called into question (Kittler 
et al. 2011), the analysis in this essay will not 
focus directly on cultural perceptions of time. 


Although Edwards (2010) distinguished 
apologia’s shorter timeframe from an act in 
question to an attempt to repair one’s image 
versus collective apologia’s expansive amount 
of time, such as decades or centuries, Edwards’ 
use of time as a parameter gives credence to 
the use of time within existing apologia image 
repair strategies. In the case of Smith, rather 
than examining time as a means of delineating 
a sub-genre, I argue that the strategic use 

of time when issuing an apology should be 
considered when assessing a rhetor’s sincerity, 
especially regarding their mortification strategy. 
Benoit (2021) acknowledged that the strategy of 
mortification itself can be ubiquitous, stating, 
“there is no accepted standard for which of 
these elements [admitting guilt, asking for 
forgiveness, expressing regret or remorse, and 
apologizing] must be present for a defense 

to qualify as ‘an apology,” (p. 3). Thus, the 
appearance of rhetorical tactics to aid an 
audience in assessing the sincerity of an apology 
is beneficial. 


However, the use of time in nonverbal 
communication can be linked to a rhetor’s 
personality trait, such as extraversion or 
introversion. For instance, extroverts have 
shorter pauses when speaking online as well as 
face to face (Feldstein & Sloan, 1984; Dewaele 
& Furnham, 2000; Kalman et al. 2013). This 
component must be accounted for when 
examining authenticity surrounding time, 
which pauses comprise. Regarding Will Smith’s 
apologia and image repair, this study is most 
concerned with how he portrays Benoit’s (2015) 
mortification strategy verbally and through the 
display of time both verbally and nonverbally. 


Methods 


The following rhetorical analysis applies 
Benoit’s image repair theory to the text and 
nonverbal elements of Will Smith’s March 28, 
2022 Instagram text-based apology and his 

July 29, 2022 YouTube video-based apology to 
discern the unique ways that time intertwines 
with Smith’s attempt at mortification as a 
strategy for image repair. Special attention is 
paid to apologetic phrasing indicative of Benoit’s 
mortification strategy as well as phrases and 
nonverbal actions denoting the use of time as an 
influential component to the rhetor’s strategy. 
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Results and Discussion 


Smith isn’t only apologizing to Rock or the 
Academy, his secondary, and perhaps more 
meaningful audience, is the public. His ethos 

as a blockbuster star may have been called into 
question by public individuals contemplating 

if they allow Smith into their personal homes 
via the media they consume. To be frank, some 
may feel that he let the public down, due to 

the decades-long ethos he constructed. So, 
Smith found himself in a position of seeking 
forgiveness not just from Rock and the Academy, 
but from the public at large. Thus, since his slap 
harmed his ethos, showcasing authenticity was 
essential to repairing his image. 


Mortification 


In Smith’s case, he appears to take on the 
image repair strategy of mortification due to 

his initial Instagram post explicitly stating “I 
would like to publicly apologize to you, Chris. I 
was out of line and I was wrong,” (Arkin, 2022). 
Additionally, Smith stated, “I would also like 

to apologize to the Academy, the producers of 
the show, all attendees and everyone watching 
around the world. I would like to apologize 

to the Williams Family and my King Richard 
Family,” (Arkin, 2022). Furthermore, Smith 
stated, “I deeply regret that my behavior has 
stained what has been an otherwise gorgeous 
journey for all of us,” (Arkin, 2022). But as 
mentioned, such sincerity in mortification 

may become questionable due to his missed 
opportunity on the Oscars night. As an additional 
example harming a successful mortification 
attempt, Smith stated, “Jokes at my expense are 
part of the job, but a joke about Jada’s medical 
condition was too much for me to bear and I 
reacted emotionally,” (Arkin, 2022). This line 
in his otherwise strategy of mortification may 
be perceived as evading responsibility, or, more 
specifically, provocation, a justification for the 
offending act. 


In his YouTube video, Smith (2022) states 

the following to Rock, “I apologize to you. 

My behavior was unacceptable. And I’m 

here whenever you’re ready to talk.” He also 
apologizes to Rock’s mother and family. 
Additionally, he states, “This is probably 
irreparable” in reference to his past relationship 
with Tony Rock, Chris Rock’s brother. He also 
apologized to his wife, kids, and family “for the 
heat that [he] brought on [them].” Additionally, 
he apologized to fellow nominees, adding, “I’m 
sorry really isn’t sufficient.” Aside from explicit 
apologies, Smith also expresses remorse. He 
states, “There is no part of me that thinks that 
was the right way. To behave in that moment.” 
In response to a question asking if he reacted in 
response to direction from his wife, he stated, 


“T made a choice on my own, from my own 
experiences, from my history with Chris.” This 
illustrates the rhetor taking responsibility for his 
own actions. To the question, “What would you 
say to the people who looked up to you before 
the slap or the people who expressed that you let 
them down?” he states: 


The work I’m trying to do is I am deeply 
remorseful, and I’m trying to be 
remorseful without being ashamed of 
myself. I’m human and I made a mistake 
and I’m trying not to think of myself as 
a piece of [expletive]. So I would say to 
those people, I know it was confusing, I 
know it was shocking. But I promise you, 
I am deeply devoted and committed to 
putting light and love and joy into the 
world (Smith, 2022). 


Between Smith’s initial Instagram apology and 
subsequent YouTube apology, it appears that 

he satisfies the makings of mortification. He 
explicitly apologized to multiple people and 
explicitly expressed remorse for his actions. 
Other than a brief mention of the joke about his 
wife causing him to act emotionally, he does not 
appear to evade responsibility. However, Smith 
is a professional actor, a Best Actor winner, so 
the authenticity of his apology may be called into 
question due to the unexpectedness of Smith’s 
violent slap violating the public’s perception 

of his blockbuster ethos. Aside from his own 
testimony, his nonverbal communication 
remains to gauge his sincerity, specifically 

his use and portrayal of time. Su et al. (2022) 
pointed out disparities in the authenticity of 
mortification; therefore, Smith’s nonverbal 
actions may reveal potential competing 
messages. 


Time 


Smith responded swiftly the next night after the 
offense, then waited four months for his second 
apology. However, as previously indicated, his 
acceptance speech at the Oscars ceremony less 
than an hour after the slap did not address an 
apology to Rock. This would have been the most 
immediate opportunity for Smith to present an 
apology. Lack of doing so calls into question the 
sincerity of subsequent apologies, hence, the use 
of time is integral to establishing that sincerity. 
Smith (2022) titled his five-minute, 44 seconds 
YouTube apology video “It’s been a minute...,” 
denoting the passage of time as an integral 
component of his video apology four months 
after his initial text-based apology. The four- 
month time distance between Smith’s initial 
Instagram post and his YouTube post may be 
used by Smith to show growth on his part, in 
line with Holdener’s and Kauffman’s (2014) 
findings. Furthermore, he explicitly states, 


“T spent the last three months replaying and 
understanding the nuances and the complexities 
of what happened in that moment.” Such a 
display of the passage of time simulates a new 
person making new, positive decisions. 


Smith’s (2022) YouTube video begins with 

audio of background noises of what appears 

to be Smith getting ready for the video with 

text overlaid on a screen. The text contains the 
phrases “It’s been a minute... Over the last few 
months, I’ve been doing a lot of thinking and 
personal work...” Additionally, the text states, 
“You asked a lot of fair questions that I wanted 
to take some time to answer,” (Smith, 2022). 
The background audio contains Smith taking 

a deep breath before finally speaking after 23 
seconds into the video. The video takes on a 
question-and-answer format where he reads 
questions, apparently from the public, then 
responds to the questions. A multi-camera 
setup is used, likely to portray the perception 

of authenticity while the audience can hear his 
“ums” while he considers his answers. Whether 
Smith had access to the questions beforehand is 
not known, but from an image repair standpoint, 
critics must assess what is presented. In this 
case, a produced video that showcases real- 
time pauses is evident. The noticeable use of 
disfluences before answering a question, such as 
“um,” portrays a perception of spending time in 
thought. Although the amount of time is slight, a 
thoughtful answer may be perceived as wisdom, 
or the portrayal of contemplation. This is in 
stark contrast to his reaction at the Oscars. Once 
again, he portrays a contrast with his past self. 


Smith relies on time-delineated phrases to, 

first, establish the moment of the egregious 
slap. He repeats the phrase “in that moment” 
four times. Through repetition of the phrase, 

he is distancing his other actions from the act 

in question. Second, after separating the slap 

as a Separate moment in time, he is situated 

to address himself in a more positive light, 
similar to the tactics identified by Janssen (2012) 
distinguishing corporations’ past selves from 
their current selves and Holdener and Kauffman 
(2014) of a rhetor speaking in the third-person. 
Smith also distinguishes the slap with the phrase 
“your moment” regarding the overlapping 
Oscars experience of his fellow nominees. Lastly, 
Smith references an ambiguous future moment 
requiring others to be present. For instance, 
regarding Rock, Smith states, “whenever you 
are ready.” Regarding the viewing public, he 
states, “if you hang on, I promise we’ll be 
friends again.” In both of these instances, it 
should be noted that others are being asked to 
perform a task. Rock is asked to be “ready” and 
the audience is asked to “hang on.” Rhetorically, 
the impetus is placed on others to do the 

future waiting. This is notable since such an 
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expectation of action by others may be perceived 
as inauthentic by some. 


Conclusion 


This essay highlights the importance of 

the strategic use of time in measuring the 
authenticity of a rhetor’s mortification 
strategy of image repair within the genre of 
apologia, specifically, the verbal demarcation 
of moments in time and the nonverbal use of 
time to establish perceptions of growth. Smith 
uses phrasing to mark the egregious slap as a 
separate moment in time from which he later 
distances himself temporally. Additionally, 

he uses time itself to portray a contemplative 
individual reaching conclusions as a changed 
man. These two tactics of time are efforts 

to establish the authenticity of his explicit 
mortification attempt at apologia. While this 
analysis does not attempt to make an overall 
judgment of the success or failure of Smith’s 
apologia, it does address his attempts at 
mortification, with special attention paid to his 
explicit satisfaction of mortification along with 
his use of time as a tactic to instill authenticity 
in his message. It should be noted that do to 
the violent nature of Smith’s action, potential 
success of his apology may reinforce social 
acceptance of violent, masculine behavior, as 
pointed out by Su et al. (2022). 


A limitation of this analysis involves cultural 
perceptions of time, an area discussed since 
Hall’s (1976) initial research but called 

into question by some regarding national 
designations. However, exploration of cultural 
perceptions of time may add unique perspective 
to an audience’s judgment of authenticity 
regarding a rhetor’s strategy of mortification. 
In other words, how much time is appropriate 
to demonstrate self-reflection and change 
regarding an authentic apology may be 
influenced by culture. 
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Abstract 


When well-known celebrities are accused of exhibiting some form of racism towards a particular 
person or group, many are prompted to apologize as quickly as possible in order to repair their image 
and fight to keep their career afloat. The channels used by celebrities can vary with some using social 
media, news outlets, and their own shows to deliver an apology. Racism apologies have become 

more mainstream due to social movements like Black Lives Matter and hate crimes against the Asian 
community, placing systematic racism at the forefront of social issues. The aim of this study is not 
to measure the authenticity or effectiveness of the apologies, but to analyze the discourse used by 
celebrities constructing an image repair after making racist remarks. This study examines 24 racism 
apologies given by celebrities and provides: (a) Commonly utilized strategies in racism image repair 


and (b) patterns used in a racism image repair effort. 


Keywords: Image repair, Racism, Apologia, Pop culture 


In recent years, the Asian, Hispanic, and 

Black communities have fallen victim to racial 
profiling by celebrities and TV personalities 
with many incidences involving politicians, talk 
show hosts, and sports broadcasters. The term 
“race” is as sensitive a topic as ever and has 
become a talking point of politicians (Williams 
& Duckett, 2020), athletes (MacIntosh & Martin, 
2018), and TV personalities (Kroon, 2019) as 
they use their platform as celebrities to share 
their opinions with viewers deliberately or, 

in some cases, inadvertently. Most recently, 
Jack Morris, a former Major League pitcher for 
the Detroit Tigers and current analyst for the 


team, attempted to use a Japanese accent while 
describing what to do while pitching to Los 
Angeles Angels’ megastar Shohei Ohtani. Morris 
issued an apology during the ninth inning of 

the broadcast but was immediately suspended 
following the game. The increase of racist 
comments and gestures by celebrities has created 
opportunities to evaluate image repair efforts 
following racist comments or gestures. 


Literature Review 


While considering Benoit’s contextual framework 
on image repair, past studies on systematic 
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racism, racist remarks by celebrities, and racial 
stereotypes as a potential factor of a successful 
image repair are also noted. 


Image Repair Theory 


Image repair theory, was coined by Benoit (1995) 
and is an expansion of Ware and Linkugel’s 
(1973) literature on apologia which discussed 
different strategies still relevant to the image 
repair theory (i.e., bolstering, differentiation, 
etc.). For an image repair strategy to occur, 
there must be an attack in which the “accused 
is held responsible for the action” or “the act is 
considered offensive” (Benoit, 1997), p. 178). 
Benoit also explains that the attack, even if it is 
not considered offensive; however, is believed to 
be offensive by relevant audiences prompts an 
image repair. 


There have been various studies by Benoit and 
other scholars applying the image repair theory 
examining the apologies and crisis management 
done by high-profile figures and organizations. 
Benoit (1997a) suggested that reputation is a 
key component to all realms. He continues by 
saying, “...discourse can be a remedy for threats 
to image; and although which strategies are used 
most often, or which are most appropriate, may 
vary, the same options are open to all rhetors” 
(pg. 255). Benoit’s comprehensive framework of 
image repair tactics has been used by scholars 
to explore image repair strategies employed by 
high-profile celebrities holding various job titles 
(Stein, Barton, & Pierson, 2021). 


Racism has not been a primary focus of image 
repair; however, it has slowly gained notoriety 
over the past 15 years. Not only have these 
issues been more prevalent, but the risk also 
that is involved with racial issues are magnified 
compared to other wrongdoings. Williams 

and Olaniran (2002) state, “Racial issues are 
especially prone to high profile media coverage, 
large financial loss, and distrust or alienation 
from critical stakeholders” (p. 296). 


Research Questions 


Despite the lack of previous research focused 
on racism image repair, the reviewed literature 
emphasized previous image repair efforts 
following racist remarks by celebrities and 

a background the psychology of color-blind, 
systematic, and stereotypical forms of racism. 
Benoit’s image repair theory will be the utilized 
to identify strategies used by celebrities 
following racist comments provided on-air or 
through social media. The following research 
questions are posed to guide the study: 


RQ1: Which image repair strategies were 
used most frequently by celebrities? 


RQ2: What patterns are used in a racism 
image repair? 


Method 
Sample 


This study was executed by way of a thorough 
content analysis of racism apologies given by 24 
public figures. The public figures hold various 
job titles from athletes, coaches, celebrities, and 
broadcasting personalities. The apologies were 
taken from the social media channels where the 
apologies were given. For celebrities who gave 
their apology on live television, their apology 
was examined via YouTube. Other celebrities 
did not deliver an apology on live television, 

but instead took to social media to provide their 
apology. Those celebrity apologies were taken 
from their social media pages if the post was 
not deleted. 


Many of the apologies were deleted from 

social media due to profane language used 
toward the celebrity following the apology or 
racist comments. If this was the case for that 
particular celebrity, their apology was taken 
from news sources that published a quote of the 
apology for public viewing. After the apologies 
were collected, quotes from those apologies were 
placed into their appropriate categories based on 
Benoit’s image repair theory. 


Criteria 


In order to find trends and patterns in the 

way the celebrities conduct image repairs after 
saying or posting racist comments or making 
inappropriate racist gestures, it is important to 
define what qualifies a comment as racist in the 
context of the study. The following criteria below 
are provided to assist in providing an accurate 
content analysis: 


1. Any comment or gesture that is considered a 
stereotype of that race. 

2. An attempt to divide two races in an 
attempt to make one race more favorable 
(discrimination). 

3. Comments pertaining to a race’s particular 
characteristics (i.e., eye shape, skin color, 
intellect, etc.) 

4. The comments must have received negative 
publicity in some form (i.e., newspaper, 
online articles, social media, etc.). 


All of the criteria mentioned above do not 

have to be met to qualify a comment as racist; 
however, the racist comments do need to meet 
at least one of the conditions. In most instances, 
the person accused of exhibiting racism will have 
been suspended, on probation, or released from 
their position for their actions. This was also 
considered in order to analyze how much weight 


their apology held and if there are differences 
in image repair trends when their career is 
dependent on it. 


Limitations 


This study has several limitations. First, many 
of the racist comments made on Twitter and 
apologies delivered to the public have been 
deleted and are no longer accessible to the public 
for viewing. Second, the sample size of apologies 
by celebrities was a bit small compared to the 
potential of future studies. Finally, the discourse 
was taken from celebrities and did not analyze 
the responses to their apologies via social media 
channels. 


Analysis 


In the analysis of apologies following a racist 
comment the following categories were most 
utilized by the accused celebrities: Mortification, 
bolstering, simple denial, corrective action, 
accident, and minimization. 


Mortification 


One of the first actions taken by celebrities 
was expressing mortification, perhaps due 

to the swiftness of news outlets and social 
media followers to accuse them of wrongdoing. 
Celebrities utilized two common approaches 
implementing mortification that are separated 
into the subcategories of “offensiveness” and 
“forgiveness”. 


Offensiveness 


When issuing an apology to the public or their 
publicist, most celebrities led with “I’m sorry” 
followed by the words “offense” or “offensive” 
to describe their actions or choice of words. 
Some examples of these patterns include Jack 
Morris’s apology to Shohei Ohtani and viewers 
after he used an Asian accent on live TV. Morris 
(2021) used this approach on two separate 
occasions. Once in the ninth inning of the game 
when the racist comment was made where he 
said: 


“It’s been brought to my attention 
tonight and I sincerely apologize if I 
offended anybody, especially anybody 
in the Asian community for what I said 
about pitching and being careful to 
Shohei Ohtani. I did not intend for any 
offensive thing and I apologize if I did” 
(as cited on WXYZ-TV Detroit, 2021). 


His second apology was issued to The Detroit 
Free Press: 


“T am very sorry that my comment 
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offended so many people, especially the 
Asian community. I never intended for it 
to be hurtful or offensive to anyone” (as 
cited by Petzold, 2021). 


Yuli Gurriel took the same approach after he 
made the “Asian eye shape” toward Yu Darvish, 
a Japanese pitcher, after hitting a homerun 
against him. Gurriel (2017) apologized through 
interpreter Alex Cintron by saying, “I just feel, 
like I said, I just feel bad, I apologize and whoever 
got offended over there, it was not my intention” 
(as cited in KPRC 2 Click2Houston, 2018). 


Forgiveness 


While most celebrities began and ended 

with “I’m sorry”, some made efforts to seek 
forgiveness from those who were hurt by their 
remarks. Donald Sterling (2014) searched for 
forgiveness in his apology following his racist 
comment made to his mistress Maria Perez 
about former professional basketball player 
Magic Johnson by saying, “I’m here with you 
today to apologize and to ask for forgiveness for 
all the people that I’ve hurt” (as cited in CNN, 
2014). Rosanne Barr did the same in her apology 
after she called former President Barack Obama’s 
senior advisor Valerie Jarrett a product of 

Planet of the Apes and the Muslim brotherhood 
in a late-night tweet. Barr (2018) issued this 
statement: 


“T apologize from the bottom of my heart 
and hope you can find it in your hearts to 
forgive me” (as cited by Kemp, 2018). 


Paula Deen (2013) took her apology a step further 
and “begged” her audience for forgiveness by 
saying the following: 


“I’ve made plenty of mistakes along the 
way but I beg you, my children, my team, 
my fans, my partners, I beg for your 
forgiveness. Please forgive me for the 
mistakes that I have made” (as cited on 
ABC News, 2013). 


Simple Denial 


While almost all of the celebrities apologized for 
the comments they made, they also denied being 
a racist. Denials by celebrities were commonly 
used after saying “I’m sorry” or “I apologize”. 
This category was divided into two categories: 
“T’m not racist” and “I’m not that person”. 


“I’m not a racist” 


Jon Gruden, a former NFL head coach, took this 
approach in his apology after emails sent by him 
in 2011 resurfaced where he mentions the size 
of NFLPA head DeMaurice Smith’s lips. In his 
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apology Gruden (2021) said: 


“IT can’t remember a lot of the things that 
transpired 10 or 12 years ago, but I stand 
here in front of everybody apologizing. I 
don’t have an ounce of racism in me” (as 
cited on NFL.com, 2021). 


Professional boxer Floyd Mayweather took to 
Twitter to go on a rant filled with racist and 
homophobic statements aimed at fellow boxer 
Manny Pacquiao. Mayweather (2010) quickly 
apologized and denied being a racist by releasing 
this statement: 


“I want to apologize to everybody because 
everybody felt it was a racist comment 
that came from me. I don’t have a racist 
bone in my body, you know” (as cited by 
Rafael, 2010). 


Comedian and Seinfeld star Michael Richards 
(2006) called Black audience members the 
“N-word” while performing a comedy show and 
issued an apology on The David Letterman Show 
by leading with: “I said some very nasty things 
to some Afro-Americans, a lot of trash talk. I’m 
really busted up over this and I am very, very 
sorry to those people in the audience” (as cited 
by Quazi01, 2006). 


Kelly Osbourne, a former host on Fashion Police, 
caused a stir in an attempt to attack former 
President Donald Trump by implying if Latinos 
are kicked out of America Trump will have 

no one to clean his toilets. Osbourne (2015) 
responded by saying: 


“I want to start by saying I ALWAYS take 
responsibility for my actions. In this 
particular case I will take responsibility 
for my poor choice of words but I will 
not apologize for being a racist as I am 
NOT” (as cited by Deutsch, 2015). 


Chelsea Handler did the same after posting 
offensive words on Twitter about the film 12 
Years A Slave and implying that Angelina Jolie 
filed adoption papers for Kenyan supporting 
actress winner Lupita Nyong’o. Handler (2014) 
issued the following statement: 


“I’m not racist. I date a lot of black people 
so that would be a difficult thing to explain 
to them” (as cited by White, 2014). 
Many celebrities opted to claim that they were 
not racist but still offered an apology to the 
person that was hurt. 
“That’s not me” 


Donald Sterling used a “that’s not me” tactic 


in his apology by saying, “I mean, that’s not 
the way I talk. I don’t talk about people for 

one thing, ever,” (CNN, 2021). Other celebrities 
focused on protecting their personal values 

and beliefs. Liam Neeson’s apology following 
comments about revenge towards Blacks, denies 
his hurtful words reflecting his values. Neeson 
(2019) said: 


“I recognize that, although the comments 
I made do not reflect, in any way, my true 
feelings nor me, they were hurtful and 

divisive” (as cited on The Guardian, 2019). 


Former wresting star Hulk Hogan (2015) 
protected his beliefs and his character by stating 
the following: 


“T am disappointed with myself that I 
used language that is offensive and 
inconsistent with my own beliefs. It is 
not who I am” (as cited by Massey, 2015). 


Bolstering 


A common theme that developed in apologies 
was that celebrities would bolster qualities of 
the group or people that they were apologizing 
to. This happened specifically when the racial 
slur was used against athletes. Tim Ryan, a 
radio host for the San Francisco 49ers, made 

an apology after he commented on Baltimore 
Ravens quarterback Lamar Jackson’s skin color 
being similar to that of an NFL football making it 
hard for the defense to see when he carries that 
ball. Ryan (2019) issued the following statement 
through the 49ers: 


“I regret my choice of words in trying to 
describe the conditions of the game. 
Lamar Jackson is an MVP-caliber player 
and I respect him greatly. I want to 
sincerely apologize to him and 
anyoneelse I offended,” (as cited by 
Fieldstadt, 2019). 


Stephen A. Smith took the exact same approach 
after he said Angels two-way star Shohei Ohtani 
could never be the face of baseball since he 
always speaks to the public through a translator. 
Smith (2021) then made the following statement 
about Ohtani: 


“Ohtani is one of the brightest stars in all 
of sports. He is making a difference as it 
pertains to inclusiveness and leadership.” 


Jack Morris did the same in his apology given to 
the Detroit Free Press about Ohtani: 


“T have the utmost respect for Shohei 
Ohtani and what he is doing for the game 
of baseball. He is a class act and one of 


the best players in today’s game. It’s 
exciting to watch him perform, and I’m 
one of his biggest fans.” (as cited by 
Petzold, 2021). 


Michael Richards attempted to bolster his 
reputation by mentioning what the career of 

a comedian entails and included what other 
comedians are doing to help the African 
American communities after Hurricane Katrina. 


“There is a great deal of disturbance in 
this country and how blacks feel about 
what happened in Katrina. And you know 
many of the performers, many comics are 
out in Las Vegas and New Orleans trying 
to raise money for what happened there” 
(as cited by Quasi101, 2006). 


Richards’ attempt to bolster other comedians led 
to another apology followed by justification of 
his words by explaining his job as a comedian: 
I’m a performer, I push the envelope, I work in 
a very uncontrolled manner on stage, I do a lot 
of free association, I’m spontaneous, I go into 
character, I don’t know. In view of the situation 
and the act going where it was going, I don’t 
know, the rage did go all over the place. 


Corrective Action 


Celebrities who employed the corrective action 
strategy often included themselves in a group of 
people and didn’t use the first person. Instead, 
they used plurals like “we” or “our” to build a 
sense of togetherness with the audience they 
were apologizing to. Giuliana Rancic appeared on 
her show to issue an apology to actress Zendaya 
after she commented that her hair looked like it 
smelled of “marijuana” because she had dreads. 
Rancic (2015) made the following apology: 


“This really has been a learning 
experience for me... I’ve learned a lot 
today and this incident has taught me to 
be a lot more aware of cliches and 
stereotypes, how much damage they can 
do. And that I am responsible as we all 
are to not perpetuate them further” (as 
cited on E! Entertainment, 2015). 


Stephen A. Smith (2021) took a similar approach 
and talked about coming together to fight 
against racist acts: 


“I instantly go off, repeatedly, if you 
are a member of a community that feels 
disenfranchised in any way, that’s 
something that we need to battle, that 
we need to fend off to the best of our 
ability as a nation,” (as cited on ESPN, 
2021). 
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Lastly, Jack Morris used this form of corrective 
action in his apology to Shohei Ohtani: 


“We all can and should be more sensitive 
and thoughtful about how and what we 
say, and how it might be perceived by 
others” (as cited on WXYZ-TV Detroit, 
2021). 


Arizona Diamondbacks announcer and former 
manager Bob Brenly took steps to improve 
himself and mentioned it in his apology after 
he made a remark about New York Mets pitcher 
Marcus Stroman’s headwear calling it a “do- 
rag”. Brenly (2021) made his apology through 
the team and not in person: 


“During last night’s game, I made a 
poor attempt at humor that was 
insensitive and wrong. I apologize to 
Marcus Stroman and reached out to share 
those thoughts. I have had several 
conversations with the D-backs and 

we agree that taking sensitivity training 
is an important step so I can continue to 
learn from my mistakes in order to be 
better in the future” (as cited by Piecoro, 
2021). 


Accident 


Celebrities included phrases such as: “That was 
not my intent” or “I didn’t intend to...” in order 
to downplay the effect of their words that came 
off as racist. Stephen A. Smith (2021) used this 
strategy three times in the same apology: 


“That was not my intent at all but I’m 
not going to get into all of that because I 
do understand that a lot of racists out 
there are quick to say that was not my 
intent” (as cited on ESPN, 2021). 


Smith issued another statement toward the 
Asian community about his intentions: 


“The second that I was informed about 
how hurt a group of people in this nation 
was or for what I said, that’s all that 
matters to me, all that matters to me 
because I don’t intend to hurt people like 
that that’s not who I am that’s not who 
I’ve ever been” (as cited on ESPN, 2021). 


Hartley Sawyer apologized after he tweeted that 
Al Sharpton would “never stop complaining 
about him” if he made a racist tweet. Sawyer 
(2020) apologized on his Instagram account: 


“My words, irrelevant of being meant 
with an intent of humor, were hurtful, 
and unacceptable. I am ashamed I was 
capable of these really horrible attempts 
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to get attention at that time. I regret 
them deeply.” 


Rancic also used this method but instead placed 
emphasis on the typical contents of her show 
Fashion Police. Rancic (2015) said the following 
about the show and her intention: 


“Now, as you know Fashion Police is a 
show that pokes fun at celebrities in good 
spirit, but I do understand that something 
I said last night did cross the line. I just 
want everyone to know, I didn’t intend to 
hurt anyone, but I’ve learned it is not my 
intent that matters, it’s the result” (as 
cited on E! Entertainment, 2015). 


Minimization 


Floyd Mayweather and Shaquille O’Neal made 
minimization an important ingredient to their 
apology. Mayweather (2010) apologized by 
stating: 


“Forgive me for saying what I said. I was 
just having fun. I didn’t really mean it. 
Nothing in a bad way. So, let’s stay on this 
roller-coaster ride and keep riding, baby. 
It’s all love” (as cited by Rafael, 2010). 


O’Neal made a similar comment in his apology 
following his mocking of the Mandarin Chinese 
language when he was asked in an interview 
about then up-an-coming basketball star Yao 
Ming. 


“I said it jokingly, so this guy was just 
trying to stir something up that’s not 
there. He’s just somebody who doesn’t 
have a sense of humor, like I do. I don’t 
have to have a response to [the charge of 
racism] because the people who know me 
know I’m not [racist]” (as cited by 
Zarate, 2003). 


Handler (2014) also utilized minimization in her 
image repair by apologizing for “being herself”. 


“People are mad at me all the time. If I 
was worried about that then I would 

be spending a lot of time online. I’d 
rather be a little bit more productive...I 
said at the end just, ‘I’m sorry just for 
being me.’ I wasn’t apologizing. That 
was before the backlash. We had all our 
writers over and we were all tweeting 

all night. So, some of them wrote some 
things, I wrote some other things. It’s not 
a serious thing” (as cited by White, 2014). 


Discussion 


Celebrities employed similar patterns in their 
apologies, usually going with mortification- 
bolstering-mortification as the typical order of 
strategies. This was easily noticed in apologies 
that were rather short. Mortification was the 
most commonly used strategy since celebrities 
would possibly face further backlash if no 

sign of mortification was shown. What was 
unique about racism apologia was that most 
celebrities started and ended with some form of 
mortification. 


For instance, the apology by Don Imus where 
he said, “I want to take a moment to apologize 
for an insensitive and ill-conceived remark we 
made the other morning referring to the Rutgers 
women’s basketball team. It was completely 
inappropriate, and we can understand why 
people were offended. Our characterization was 
thoughtless and stupid, so, and we’re sorry.” 
This theme of using “apologize,” “forgiveness,” 
and “sorry,” was persistent in almost all of 
these apologies. Roseanne Barr’s apology is also 
consistent with this pattern: 


I love all people and am very sorry. Today 
my words caused hundreds of 
hardworking people to lose their jobs. I 
also sincerely apologize to the audience 
that has embraced my work for decades. I 
apologize from the bottom of my heart 
and hope you can find it in your hearts to 
forgive me. 


Another significant find is that celebrities tend 
to bolster the reputation of the person or group 
they exhibited racism towards in order to show 
“respect” and “love”. Both words were thrown 
around a lot in apologies, perhaps to take weight 
off the shoulders of the deliverer and place 
spotlight on someone else. This tactic was used 
as a way to also bolster their reputation without 
boasting about their track record or accolades. 
Some examples of this included: “Lamar Jackson 
is an MVP-caliber player and I respect him 
greatly,” and “I love you so much and you have 
been one of my best friends for the past year and 
a half and I would never do anything on purpose 
to hurt you. And I love our community.” 


This type of language is used because the racist 
remark that was made may have made the public 
feel like they hate or dislike the race that they 
were attacking. This was a common image repair 
strategy used potentially minimize the damage 
they caused to their reputation by trying to 

show the public that they are not racist without 
actually saying “I’m not racist”. 


The final interesting discovery was that 
celebrities who denied being a racist often used 


minimization to defuse the situation. While this 
doesn’t seem like it is a favorable strategy to 
use in racism apologia, minimization was often 
followed up with justification usually describing 
their sense of humor or past experiences and 
relationships. For example, celebrities made 
statements such as: “ I date a lot of black people 
so that would be a difficult thing to explain to 
them,” which is a form of justification of why 
the celebrity should not be perceived as racist. 
By using language that associates them with 
that group, the accusations are minimized by 
the celebrity. Using sense of humor as a form of 
justification was also prevalent. The following 
statements like “I was just having fun. I didn’t 
really mean it,” and “I thought, ‘Oh, well this is 
funny,’ or something like that, but it’s not.” 
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Abstract 

The child sex abuse scandal that has engulfed the Catholic Church in the United States and abroad 

is horrific and abominable on every conceivable level. It also represents an existential crisis for the 
Catholic Church as an organization. The Church’s public response to the ongoing revelations of child 
abuse at the hands of the clergy has been, to this point, heavily criticized for its lack of transparency, 
avoidance of responsibility, and failure to account for what appears to be a cover-up at the highest 
levels of the religious order. However, the recent attempts by Pope Francis to atone for the abuse 
watrant investigation. Thus, the goal of this study is to begin to generate answers to the following two 
research questions: first, what image repair strategies did Pope Francis employ in his public address 
surrounding the summit; and second, does his choice of image repair strategies reflect a change in how 
the Catholic Church answers accusations related to the child sex abuse scandal. We conducted a text- 
based analysis of the Pope’s discourse based on the typology of image repair strategies theorized by 
Benoit and other scholars. 

Keywords: Image repair, mortification, Catholic, crisis communication, organizational legitimacy 


The Catholic Church is one of the religious 
institutions most plagued by crisis throughout 
its existence. In its recent history, in the 1990s 
cases of sexual abuse by the Church caught the 
attention of the media. Most notably, in 2002, 
the Boston Globe shined new light on horrible 
abuses at the hands of Catholic clergy (Boston 
Globe, 2002, para. 1). The scandal also exposed 
the cover-up happening within the Church to 
protect those abusers. Pope John Paul II initially 
condemned the abuse and ordered investigations, 
but was accused posthumously of not treating 
the accusations seriously enough (Jones, 2023). 
The successor to John Paul II, Pope Benedict, 
apologized and further censured the abuse, but 
offered few strategies to combat the problem, 
and was also later implicated in the scandal 
(Westendarp, 2022). 


The image restoration strategies that the 
Church employed were highly criticized for 

their pervasive use of blame shifting and 
differentiation, or the process where “the act 

is distinguished from other similar but more 
offensive actions” (Benoit, 1997, p. 181). In 
2013, after realizing that the child sex abuse 
scandal continued to be a global issue, the newly 
anointed Pope Francis started to make shifts 

in the crisis responses and image restoration 
strategies the Church chose to deploy in response 
to the child sex-abuse scandal. Pope Francis 
announced an unprecedented summit meeting, 
the Meeting on the Protection of Minors in 

the Church, and authored a letter to the entire 
Catholic membership outlining the nature of the 
scandal and asking for forgiveness. 


Many have described the Catholic Church’s 

child sex abuse scandal as “the greatest public 
relations crisis an American religious institution 
has ever weathered” and “the most damaging 
crisis in American religious history” (Maier, 
2005, p. 219; Maier & Crist, 2017, p. 164). Fading 
membership, dwindling donations, financial 
hardship and continuous cover ups all play 
important parts in making this one of the 
biggest scandals in church history (Allen, 2019; 
Crary, 2019; Jones, 2019; Britzky, 2018). The 1.23 
billion members of the Catholic Church represent 
the core constituency of the organization, and 

if vast percentages of those members lose 

faith, leave the Church, or stop contributing 
money to the Church, the ramifications for 

the organization would be catastrophic. For 
these reasons, the Catholic Church serves 

as a quintessential case study of existential 
organizational crisis and a unique opportunity to 
examine how organizations attempt to restore 
their image amidst “wicked crises” (Maier & 
Crist, 2017). Thus, the goal of this study is to 
begin to generate answers to the following two 
research questions: first, what image repair 
strategies did Pope Francis employ in his public 
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address surrounding the summit; and second, 
does his choice of image repair strategies reflect 
a change in how the Catholic Church answers 
accusations related to the child sex abuse 
scandal. We conducted a text-based analysis of 
the Pope’s discourse based on the typology of 
image repair strategies theorized by Benoit and 
other scholars. 


Methods 
Justification of Texts 


This article examines three texts (two speeches 
and a letter), delivered by Pope Francis—the 
letter to the people of God written in December 
2018, the opening statement delivered at the 
Vatican sexual abuse summit, and the closing 
statements given at the summit meeting, 

both in February 2019. We chose to analyze 
these addresses for several reasons. First, the 
Pope is the leader of the Catholic Church, a 
religion steeped in hierarchy, and one in which 
reverence for title is a key tenant of the faith. 
For Catholics, the word of the Pope is final, 

and is believed to be proxy for the word of God. 
Analyzing the official words of Pope Francis on 
this issue, particularly when the target audience 
of his discourse is (or should be) the members 
of the faith-organization, is central to the 
execution of this project. Second, these addresses 
are unique given their timing (centered around 
a long overdue Vatican sexual abuse summit), 
and scope (a change in the trajectory of Catholic 
image restoration strategies), and thus serve 

as a window into the ways in which discursive 
practices shape organizational identity and 
member adherence to that identity in times of 
crisis. Indeed, one author confirmed that the 
Pope’s summit address represented a “critical 
moment” for the Church and came at a time 
when “U.S. Catholics trust in the church is 
plummeting” (Johnson, 2019, np; Burke, 2019, np). 


Coding of Texts 


The following approach was used to code each of 
the four texts isolated in this study: Each address 
was examined paragraph by paragraph and coded 
for instances of any of the five broad categories 
of image restoration strategies as defined by 
Benoit (1997), which are denial, evasion of 
responsibility, reduce offensiveness, corrective 
action and mortification, as well as appearances 
of any of the underlying variants within those 
five broad categories of image restoration 
strategies. Paragraphs were coded and then 
categories were tallied for the frequency of image 
restoration strategies. Those strategies were 
then indicated with examples from the address 
to highlight the strategy discussed. Benoit’s (and 
others) typology of image repair strategies will 
be discussed in the literature review below. 
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Justification for Textual Analysis 


Textual analysis is the most appropriate 
methodology for interrogating the image 

repair strategies used by the Catholic Church. 
The actual words of the Pope, the leader of 

the Catholic Church, are the most suitable 
starting point for a study of this kind. Here, 

we conducted a textual analysis of the image 
repair engaged in by Pope Francis in response 
to the ongoing child sex-abuse scandal that has 
befallen the Catholic Church. The timeframe of 
this study was during time months leading up to 
and after the monumental Vatican sexual abuse 
summit, roughly the two-year period of 2018- 
19. The words used by Pope Francis in these 
addresses create reality for both parishioners 
and clergy. As the spokesperson for the faith, 
the entire membership will follow suit behind 
what the Pope says. The Catholic Church is one 
of the oldest religions, with some of the more 
ritualistic ways of demonstrating that faith. It 
is important to analyze not only the discourse 
it utilizes but also the way in which it delivers 
that discourse, as Deetz (1982) explains: “The 
institutionalization may take place in preferred 
ways of talking, stories, artifacts, physical 
arrangement, new organizational positions, and 
particular ways of doing things” (p. 134). 


Literature Review 
Image Repair Strategies 


In order to orient the reader with the 

critical vocabulary that we use to analyze 

the image repair discourse of Pope Francis, 

it is necessary to operationally define those 
terms. The toolbox of image repair strategies 
includes: denial, blame-shifting, provocation, 
defeasibility, accident, good intentions, 
bolstering, minimization, differentiation, 
transcendence, attacking the accuser, corrective 
action, compensation, and mortification 

(Ware & Linkugel, 1973, p.275; Benoit, 1997, 
p.179). Rhetors who use denial seek to avoid 
responsibility for an offensive action or inaction 
by simply denying any connection to the matter 
in question. 


An offshoot of the denial strategy is blame- 
shifting, where the speaker blames other people 
or events for precipitating the objectionable 

act. The provocation strategy is being employed 
when a speaker argues that the offensive act in 
question was a justified outcome or response 
given illegitimate provocation from an external 
actor or event. When a public figure claims that 
the information needed to make an informed 
decision was lacking, and that this information 
deficit contributed to the offending act in 
question, they are utilizing the defeasibility 
strategy (Benoit, 2006, p.292). An additional 
image repair posture is when the speaker argues 


simply that the offending act in question was an 
accident, and was unpredictable, unavoidable, 
and without malevolent intent. Similarly, the 
good intentions strategy is characterized by the 
rhetor arguing that they “meant well” but 
forces beyond their control altered or spoiled 
the intended outcome (Furgerson & Benoit, 
2013, p.276). 


When a rhetor is able to generate goodwill 

with the audience and build their reputation 

by foregrounding efficacious deeds or 
accomplishments, this is referred to as 
bolstering. This rhetorical tactic is designed to 
make the audience feel better about the rhetor in 
question, despite being linked to an offensive act 
or outcome (Benoit, 2019, p.4). The strategy of 
minimization is designed to lessen the salience, 
severity, and aftermath of an offending act. 

In this case, the rhetor tries to depreciate and 
undersell the impact of the offensive action 

and its outcomes. Public speakers who utilize 
the differentiation approach typically juxtapose 
the current offensive situation or outcome 

with different, more positive acts or examples. 
Likewise, this strategy also entails the drawing 
of subtle distinctions between words, actions, 

or events in order to cast the rhetor in a more 
positive light. 


The transcendence strategy is intended to permit 
the audience to ‘go beyond’ the offensive act 

in question, and is typified by claims from the 
speaker to have used it as a “teachable moment” 
or promises to emerge from the situation as a 
‘better person’. Sometimes, an accused rhetor 
will attempt to re-direct those allegations back 
at the original accuser(s); this tactical move to 
‘flip the script’ is called attacking the accuser. 
This posture of rhetorical counter-attack can 

be public or personal, and can be “directed 
toward character and/or policy” (Benoit, 2017, 
p.2). Some speakers promise future corrective 
action, or point to steps that they have taken 

to prevent a recurrence of the offensive act or 
outcome. This strategy includes a wide, diverse 
array of actions that one might take to resolve 
or prevent a problem, but those actions are both 
constrained by the particularities of the scenario 
at hand, and always also aimed at saving face 
with a public audience. One specific type of 
corrective action that is included in Benoit’s 
typology of image repair is compensation, which 
is characterized by the rhetor assuming financial 
responsibility for damages caused the offensive 
act in question. 


This has particular relevance for the present 
study, for reasons which are obvious. Finally, 

a rhetor who seeks forgiveness and directly 
apologizes for the offensive act or outcome 

is employing the mortification strategy. For 
Benoit and Brinson (1994), the classic definition 


of mortification is a scenario wherein “the 
apologist accepts responsibility, acknowledges 
the suffering of the victims without attempting 
to diminish the undesirable consequences they 
suffered, and directly apologizes for the offensive 
act” (p.82). 


Mortification 


Mortification is a central strategy that is 
pervasive in all three of the texts chosen 

for this study. Given the deployment of this 
strategy by the Pope, it is important to discuss 
how mortification can be used to restore an 
organization’s image. While there may be many 
different audiences affected by the transgression, 
it is ever important for organizations to identify 
and prioritize the audience for its messages. 
According to Benoit (1997), identifying the 
prominent audiences is paramount and one of 
the key elements of persuasion. If there is more 
than one priority constituent group to address 
in an organization’s response messages to the 
crisis, the organization must prioritize these 
audiences, pacifying or appeasing the most 
significant one first, then dedicating time to 
the second audience as possible (Benoit, 1997, 
p. 183). Benoit also reinforced the importance 
of coupling appropriate corrective action with 
mortification, highlighting that it can be 
“extremely important to report plans to correct 
and/or prevent recurrence of the problem” 

(p. 184). While it will be equally important 

to address the elements of the misconduct, 
audiences will be reassured if messages contain 
plans to eliminate the possibility of similar 
abuses going forward. “A firm commitment 

to correct the problem - repair damage and/ 

or prevent future problems - can be a very 
important component of image restoration 
discourse” (p. 184). 


Mortification can be used to reassert legitimacy 
to an organization (such as the Catholic Church) 
after a crisis. Accepting full responsibility and 
fully apologizing for transgressions is key to 
maintaining the legitimacy of the organization, 
particularly in cases where the transgressions 
are horrendous. Making sure an organization 

is seen as legitimate goes hand in hand with 
restoring one’s image. In fact, Hearit (1995) 
argued that the act of apologizing “is a public 
response to a social legitimacy crisis, a response 
that seeks to distance institutional actors from 
their wrongdoing and reaffirm adherence to key 
social values” (p. 1). While an apology can seek 
to accept responsibility and provide reassurance 
that transgressions will not occur in the future, 
it also carries significant weight in how an 
organization’s membership or audiences will 
perceive its effectiveness and to what extent 
those audiences hold hostility against the 
organization. 
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Textual Analysis and Discussion 


This section examines three texts by Pope 
Francis, all of which center around the historic 
Meeting on the Protection of Minors in the 
Church held in February 2019. The first text is 
the Pope’s ‘Letter to the People of God’, written 
in late August of 2018 during the lead-up to the 
Vatican summit. The second text is the Pope’s 
opening statement at the summit meeting, 

and, finally, the third is Pope Francis’s closing 
remarks. Indeed, the image restoration discourse 
of Pope Francis with regard to the child sex 
abuse scandal in the Church is characterized 

by many of the strategies outlined by scholars 
such as Benoit (1997), and the three texts I 
examine herein are excellent exemplars of this 
genre of discourse. Taken together, I argue that 
in these texts, the beginnings of a change in 
the image restoration discourse of the Catholic 
Church takes shape, departing from the previous 
“propensity for obfuscation, misdirection and, 
ultimately, inaction when it comes to child 
abuse” (Carless, 2018, para 9). 


Pope Francis and the ‘Letter to the People of God’ 


The speech by Pope Francis, delivered from 

the Vatican on August 20, 2018, marked a 
historic occasion for many reasons, but, most 
importantly, I argue that this pronouncement 
denoted the beginning of a change in approach 
for the Church in terms of how it responded to 
the ongoing scandal. To that point, the Church 
had been robustly criticized for its elusiveness 
and outright deception with regard to the 
scandal. While that criticism was warranted, 
the image restoration strategies employed by 
Pope Francis in this speech are of the kind that 
theoretically should begin to have a galvanizing 
effect on the tattered organizational legitimacy 
of the Catholic Church and its spiraling member 
adherence and attendance. Critics of the letter 
seemed to miss the central thesis of the Pope’s 
argument when they called for “an apology or 
some form of repentance from the Pope” (Kirby, 
2019, para.15). 


Rather, we argue that possibly for the first 
time in public, Pope Francis did, in fact, engage 
in significant mortification, straightforward 
apology, and acceptance of responsibility. Pope 
Francis relied heavily on the mortification 
strategy as part of his image repair discourse in 
the Letter to the People of God. First, the Pope 
acknowledged: 


“With shame and repentance, we 
acknowledge as an ecclesial community 
that we were not where we should have 
been, that we did not act in a timely 
manner, realizing the magnitude 

and the gravity of the damage done to 
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so many lives. We showed no care for the 
little ones; we abandoned them” 
(Francis, 2018, para 3). 


Further, clearly acknowledging the cover-up 
and need for cultural change, Francis argued: 
“We have delayed in applying these actions 

and sanctions that are so necessary, yet Iam 
confident that they will help to guarantee 

a greater culture of care in the present and 
future” (para 5). Francis also intimated: “We 
have realized that these wounds never disappear 
and that they require us forcefully to condemn 
these atrocities and join forces in uprooting 
this culture of death; these wounds never go 
away” (para 2). This example demonstrated 
deep mortification, care for the victims, and 
cognizance of the depth of trauma caused by 
the abuse. The Pope also called for fasting 
(mortification) and personal penance as a way 
to share in the communal guilt and to galvanize 
the believers, the Catholic parishioners, toward 
a future in which the Church truly exercises a 
zero-tolerance policy toward abuse by its priests 
(corrective action) (para.6). 


In line with Van de Meer and Verhoeven’s 

(2014) work on power of emotional appeals 

in organizational crisis, Pope Francis tapped 
into the fear, guilt, shame, and anger felt by 
parishioners, and he harnessed their guilt to 
maintain loyalty to the Church. Additionally, 
given that audiences closely interpret events 
through their emotions and constituents’ 
feelings about an issue or situation act as a filter 
for viewing the organization and their place 
within it, it is important that Pope Francis also 
enacted and exemplified the emotions which 

he sought to transfer onto his audiences (Van 

de Meer & Verhoeven, 2014). In this address, 
Pope Francis went to great lengths to articulate 
the deep sorrow and mortification he felt. 

Deep mortification, or the portrayal of the 
organization as both responsible and regretful 
in the perceptions of the audience, can lead to 
both decreased anger and greater feelings of 
member identification with the leadership of the 
organization. When coupled with mortification 
strategies which entail accepting responsibility 
and asking forgiveness by the leaders as 
transgressors, the use of corrective action 
strategies may be particularly effective for image 
restoration (Benoit, 1997). 


Pope Francis also advocated a move away from 
“clericalism” as part of the corrective action 
strategy employed in the Letter to the People 

of God. Clericalism, or the tendency within a 
religious organization to symbolically draw 
hierarchical distinctions between the leaders and 
the rank-and-file followers, is at the ideological 
center of the scandal, and the response to it. 
One of the central criticisms of the Church’s 


response to the child sex abuse scandal was 

its tendency to adopt this type of “circle the 
wagons” approach in which priests and other 
accused members of the clergy acted to protect 
each other, cover-up or minimize allegations, 
and generally respond as if they were “above” 
such transgressions. The Pope’s warnings 
against clericalism function as a way to reduce 
anger toward the priests. That is, by arguing that 
priests were “fallible” just like anyone else, the 
Pope undercut parishioners’ anger by attempting 
to make them feel the same shame and guilt 
ostensibly felt by the clerical perpetrators. As 
Van de Meer and Verhoeven (2014) argued, 
expressions of shame or regret help to humanize 
perpetrators and to foster forgiveness for 
organizational transgressions. Additionally, 

the Pope argued that part of the Church’s 
response to the scandal will be to decrease its 
traditional reliance on clericalism and to end its 
deference to high-level leaders based on title. 
These statements carry great rhetorical power 
given that the entire symbolic structure of the 
Catholic Church has been based upon deference 
to authority. 


Pope Francis Opening Statement at the Summit 


The opening remarks by Pope Francis at the 
Meeting on the Protection of Minors in the 
Church, delivered on February 21, 2019, are 
important to analyze from an organizational 
image repair perspective given that they were 
delivered at the “historic summit, attended by 
180 Bishops and Cardinals” (Hansen 2019, para 
6). We argue that the Pope’s foregrounding of 
the re-commitment to transparency imbued the 
entire Summit with a sense that the Church’s 
leadership was finally serious about taking 
genuine corrective action to grapple with the 
issue. Early in the speech, Pope Francis directly 
referred to two target audiences of the Summit 
speech. By stating that “the People of God look 
to us” for guidance through the scandal, he 
confirmed that the speech is not only directed 
toward the immediate audience, clergymen and 
leaders gathered for the Summit, but also to the 
parishioners, the believers, the church members 
who look to the Pope for leadership. This act of 
responding directly to specific publics enhances 
the organization’s credibility (Kauffman, 2008; 
Maier, 2005). 


In the opening sentences, the Pope noted: 

“So we begin this process armed with faith 

and a great spirit of parrhesia, courage, and 
concreteness” (Pentin, 2019, para 1). This 
strategy is aimed directly at the immediate 
audience: the priests, leaders, and other 
members of the clergy who had heretofore been 
silent and evasive on the issue. Sometimes, in 
organizations, the discursive practice is defined 
and characterized by what is not said. While 


the layers of discursive practice, ritual, rules, 
scripture, and metaphor are deep and complex 
within the Catholic Church organization, it 

is also very much an organizational culture 
characterized by silence on certain issues such 
as homosexuality, reproductive rights, and of 
course, the issue of child sex abuse at the hands 
of the clergy. The use of this strategy also 
functioned to send a signal to the parishioners of 
the Church that silence and secrecy on this issue 
can no longer be tolerated, and that the culture 
of obfuscation on this topic must be abandoned, 
no matter how offended one’s sensibilities 
become when bearing witness to the graphic 
descriptions of abuse that have been reported. 


The Pope’s address began with the use of two 
crisis communication approaches: mortification 
and corrective action. Pope Francis accessed 

the mortification strategy by acknowledging 
“the weight of the pastoral and ecclesial 
responsibility” that surrounds the summit 
gathering. Mortification strategies entail asking 
for forgiveness, and/or accepting responsibility 
for wrongdoing. He also directly identified 

“the scourge of sexual abuse perpetrated by 
ecclesiastics to the great harm of minors” as 
the reason for the summit. The practice of 
confession, accepting responsibility for one’s 
sins, is a key tenant of the Catholic faith and also 
functions as one of those structuring discursive 
practices that fundamentally support the faith 
organization. Mortification, in this instance, 
also functions strategically as requisite for 
influencing parishioner’s decisions to either 
adhere to the organization or to leave the 
Church. The failure of the Catholic leadership 
to admit their failings in the sex abuse crisis is 
a key factor in parishioners leaving the Church. 
The Pope had no choice but to finally accept 
responsibility. 


Pope Francis also deployed the corrective action 
strategy and acknowledged directly that the 
members of the faith organization expected him 
to do so: “The holy People of God looks to us, 
and expects from us not simple and predictable 
condemnations, but concrete and effective 
measures to be undertaken” (Pentin, 2019, para 
1). He did not directly reference those concrete 
corrective actions in the speech, but he did 
distribute a 21-point list of suggested rules that 
should be followed in the event of reported case 
of sexual abuse by a member of the clergy. 


At the conclusion of the speech, Francis utilized 
the transcendence strategy, one defined by 
Benoit (1997) as an attempt to move the 
audience beyond the immediate crisis at hand 
and direct their attention to a time after the 
crisis when the organization has “learned 

from it,” “moved on,” or become “better” 

for having gone through the crisis. The Pope 
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asked, “the Holy Spirit to sustain us throughout 
these days, and to help us turn this evil into an 
opportunity for awareness and purification” 
(Pentin, 2019, para 4). When coupled with deep 
mortification and corrective action strategies, 
the transcendence strategy is often an effective 
image repair strategy. Here, the Pope takes care 
not to be perceived as attempting to silence 
voices or quickly move past the abuse scandal 
and skip ahead to corrective measures. Pope 
Francis succeeded at balancing this scenario by 
attempting to usher the audience not to forget 
transgressions but to focus on how we can learn 
from them. 


Pope Francis: Closing Speech at the Summit 


Arguments made in the final speech examined 
here, the closing remarks by Pope Francis at the 
Summit, were foreshadowed in both the Letter to 
the People of God and in the opening statements 
at the event. Mortification and corrective action 
strategies were again foregrounded, and Pope 
Francis also outlined specific enforcement 
mechanisms to be followed at the first report 

of any new case of sexual abuse. Pope Francis 
argued that the scourge of pedophilia, though 
terrible in society at large, was even worse when 
it appeared in the Church---an institution once 
thought immune to failures of moral conscience. 
This public cognizance by the Pope also allowed 
him to further outline the Church’s corrective 
action approach, which included mortification 
(“no explanations will suffice”), and corrective 
actions which entailed punishment of offenders 
(“disciplinary measures”) up to and including 
law enforcement (“civil processes”) (Francis, 
2019, para.8). 


One specific recurrent demand from both 
survivors of abuse and external audiences 
skeptical of the Church’s response, was the 
insistence that the Pope endorse a “zero 
tolerance” policy with regard to new instances 
of abuse. One critic argued that “if the summit 
ends and the Pope doesn’t implement a zero- 
tolerance policy,” the ongoing investigations 
by law enforcement and the global media 
scrutiny will only “accelerate” (CBS, 2019, para 
12). In a specific answer to victims’ advocates 
who were desperate for the Pope to outline 

a new approach, and in a clear example of a 
commitment to corrective action and a zero 
tolerance stance, Pope Francis (2019b) argued 
that “here again I would state clearly: if in the 
Church there should emerge even a single case 
of abuse - which already in itself represents an 
atrocity - that case will be faced with the utmost 
seriousness” (para 9). Pope Francis attempted 
to make it clear that Catholics must listen to 
the victims and take action to eradicate these 
abuses. In another example of both corrective 
action and mortification, Pope Francis argued 
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that the Church would take every practical and 
judicial measure available, but also take the 
path of “self-accusation, prayer and penance” 
as a symbol of self-reflexivity and mortification 
(2019, para.14-15). 


In another symbolic move, Pope Francis deployed 
a specific corrective action strategy designed to 
refute and preempt the standard allegation that 
the Church was only interested in protecting its 
own reputation at the expense of the victims. 
Here, Francis pledged to pursue “every measure” 
to “protect the little ones and prevent them 
from falling victim to any form of psychological 
and physical abuse” (2019, para.19). As further 
support of the Church’s new position, Pope 
Francis explicitly forbid cover-ups and pledged 
deeper commitment to bringing priestly 
perpetrators to justice, when he argued that 
“the Church will spare no effort to do all that 

is necessary to bring to justice whosoever has 
committed such crimes. The Church will never 
seek to hush up or not take seriously any case” 
(para 20). In line with this new commitment 

to serious abuse prevention and enforcement 
efforts, Pope Francis argued that, moving 
forward, the Church would follow codified rules, 
not just suggestions, which led to cover-ups of 
abuse in the past. Here, Pope Francis indicated 
that the effort would begin at the highest levels, 
with the Bishops, who would be required to 
follow systematized rules when dealing with 
reports of new or existing allegations (Francis, 
2019, para.23). 


Pope Francis listed several examples of specific 
corrective actions that would be undertaken by 
the Church. Not the least of which was a move to 
advocate for increased abuse awareness training 
of future priests while at seminary. This strategy 
could also be categorized as transcendence, 
because Francis argues that “an effort will be 
made to make past mistakes opportunities”; 

i.e., something good will come from the tragedy, 
and society will emerge better off because of 

it (Francis, 2019, para.21). This reference to 
improved training for future Catholic priests is 
both important, and potentially precarious given 
that the abuse crisis may have left present and 
future generations of the Catholic leadership 
simply absent (Britzky, 2018). 


Along these same strategic lines, Pope Francis 
argued specifically that measures should be 
taken to prevent future priests and members 

of the clergy from becoming addicted to 
pornography and to the overuse of modern 
digital media technologies. While this could also 
be classified as a blame-shifting strategy, as 
well, in that it deflected blame from individual 
members of the clergy and placed it on an 
external social factor, it is employed as corrective 
action in the context of the speech. Pope Francis 


was trying to ensure that the new generation 
of priests was better equipped to handle the 
pressures and temptations of contemporary 
life. In another example of the corrective 

action strategy, Pope Francis also made a 
nearly unprecedented move when he advocated 
listening to the victims of sexual abuse at the 
hands of the clergy. Here, he argued that the 
Church has a pastoral duty to provide victims 
with support, even if that entailed simple 
listening, even to the point of “wasting time” 
in listening (by this he means deep listening, to 
whatever the victims wish to speak about, and 
for whatever duration) (Francis, 2019, para.24). 
Given that the Church had been historically 
unresponsive to concerns of survivors and 
advocates, this move was especially impactful in 
theoretically gaining acceptance and at least tacit 
agreement within the audience to “understand 
and cooperate with them in return” (Maier, 
2005, p.223). 


Finally, in an exemplary deployment of the 
transcendence strategy, Pope Francis attempted 
to rehabilitate the image of the Catholic 
organization by envisioning a future free of the 
scourge of child sexual abuse both in the Church 
and in society at large. Francis (2019) wrote, 

“Tt will be precisely this holy people of God to 
liberate us from the plague of clericalism, which 
is the fertile ground for all these disgraces” 
(para.29). Francis concludes this passage by 
calling for, in the strongest possible terms 

(“an all-out battle”), a zero-tolerance policy 
(“must be erased from the face of the earth”) 
with regard to the issue of child sex abuse in the 
Church (para.31). 


Conclusion 


This article identified and set forth the various 
image restoration strategies used by Pope Francis 
in his discourse surrounding the 2019 Meeting 
on the Protection of Minors in the Church. 

We have argued here that Pope Francis relied 
primarily on a combination of mortification, 
corrective action, and transcendence strategies, 
all designed to communicate a change in the 
Church’s approach to the crisis. 


Many popular press and mass media outlets, 
including sources who had previously been 
vehemently opposed to any moves made by 
the church at image rehabilitation, corroborate 
this analysis. For example, one author noted 
that the Church’s first “official codification 

of the Church’s global policy”, led by and 
described by Pope Francis in his addresses at 
the Summit, were “thorough about how abuse 
allegations should be handled and powerful 
given the backing of the head of the Catholic 
Church” (Mandel, 2019, para 1 and 2). Coupled 
with Pope Francis’ “revolutionary” move in late 


December of 2019 to issue new canonical rules 
which eliminated the practice of protecting 
accused priests through “pontifical secrecy,” 
the new changes in language and practice had 
begun to signal “more openness, transparency, 
and willingness to collaborate with the civil 
authorities” (Povoledo, 2019, para 13). Whether 
ultimately judged to be successful or not, “Pope 
Francis set out to make tackling the abuse crisis 
one of his foremost priorities upon election 

in 2013, significantly breaking with his two 
immediate predecessors” (Mannion, 2018, 

para. 3). 


Future Image Repair Best Practices 


This article does not make a claim as to the 
“effectiveness” of Pope Francis’ image repair 
discourse. Rather, based on the analysis 
contained herein, we hope to suggest literature- 
based future best practices that would bolster the 
image restoration discourses of the Church. We 
suggest several options that are supported by the 
literature. First, typically the use of corrective 
action strategies by organizations in crisis is 
limited to the mere promise to take needed 
preventative and compensatory measures to 
correct the problem. In this case, that is exactly 
what the Church has done; since the Church is 
notably ‘behind’ in addressing the issue, it will 
take time for the new corrective actions to have 
an effect. 


I argue that these strategies would be more 
successful if they were supported by evidence to 
demonstrate that the new measures had actually 
worked, because as of now, the proposed actions 
sound good, but are not supported by data which 
suggest they will be effective in combating child 
sexual abuse by Catholic priests. The Catholic 
Church should generate its own research to test 
the efficacy of its response, and be transparent 
with the results. Time will tell. 


Second, the Church must place more emphasis 
on its public-facing communication generally, 
and more specific emphasis on its crisis 
communication contingency planning. One 
author was astounded at the “lack of importance 
the Church places on communication”, 
complaining that “the Church has still not 
discovered that there is no effective action on 
this without effective communication” (Trancu, 
2019, para 19). Indeed, the Church, throughout 
the lifetime of the scandal, has shown little 
sense of public relations savvy, despite its 
obvious similarities to a large, multinational 
corporation, and its status a large, hierarchical 
non-profit organization. 


Making matters worse, “the communication of 
the Vatican is situated far behind the possibilities 
and demands of modern communication” 
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(Stohmeier, 2009, p.46). In other words, 
pretending that social media does not exist is 
simply not an option for the Catholic leadership 
at this point. 


Limitations and Recommendations for Future 
Research 


One of the hardest parts of conducting this study 
was narrowing down its focus and deciding what 
approaches to exclude from the parameters of 
the project. Many of those “discarded” ideas 
might be interesting in terms of future research. 
For instance, because of the size and scope of 
this project, and because of the unique benefits 
of studying the particular timeframe that we 
have isolated here, a deeper investigation into 
the earliest incantations of the Church’s crisis 
response have been omitted. Indeed, Pope John 
Paul II was well aware of the nascent scandal, 
and began both the process of public response, 
and private cover-up, which was to embody the 
Church’s approach for decades. A version of this 
project would likely be organized chronologically 
and start in the early 1980s rather than in 2019, 
as is the case here. 


Additionally, there is obviously a quantitative 
counterpart to this study in which one could use 
questionnaires and surveys to gauge the relative 
in/effectiveness of the crisis communication 
strategies employed by the leadership of the 
Catholic Church. Likewise, quantitative studies 
could be conducted with non-Catholics or other 
concerned public audiences in order to establish 
a comparison group(s), and to gauge the effect 
of image repair strategies among out- groups. 

It would be helpful to have hard evidence that 
backed our conclusions, rather than ultimately 
making an assertion (albeit a well-educated 

and painstakingly researched one) about how 
audiences would likely respond in a given 
situation, given similar situational and rhetorical 
constraints. Another avenue of potential research 
could be related to the ongoing nature of the 
scandal, and the evolving nature of Pope Francis’ 
response. 


It would be interesting to track the trajectory of 
Catholic image repair discourse as the scandal 
continues to unfold, new cases and allegations 
continue to surface, and new public and internal 
pressures continue to mount. Will Pope Francis 
continue to employ the correct image repair 
approaches? Will the Catholic religion recover 
from this crisis and continue to exist as one 

of the world’s dominant religions? This article 
hopefully helps to foment and inform projects 
which ask these types of questions. 
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Abstract 


Rudy Gobert’s reputational crisis began in 2020, when he was diagnosed with COVID-19 and labeled 
the NBA’s Patient Zero, after displaying a lackadaisical attitude toward the pandemic. This brief report 
outlines the events that have happened since that incident. They include an interview with national 
reporter Lisa Salters, a blockbuster trade to Minnesota, and a sideline scuffle which resulted in Gobert 
punching a teammate. Each of these incidents are framed within media studies concepts and the image 
repair theory, as we attempt to shed light on Gobert’s curious unlikeability. 
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In the early stages of the COVID-19 pandemic, 
National Basketball Player Rudy Gobert 
became the first person to test positive for the 
deadly virus. Much of this event is detailed 

in an earlier version of this project (Bagley, 
2020). To summarize the event, as well as 

the previous arguments from the chapter 

cited above, the media framed Gobert as the 
league’s Patient Zero. This name comes from a 
term originated early in the 1980s by the CDC 
(Centers for Disease Control and Prevention) 
to label the person who was thought to have 
brought the AIDS virus to the United States 
(Auerbach, Darrow, Jaffe, & Curran, 1984). 

A brief media frenzy surrounded Gobert due 

to the novelty of the diagnosis, an incident 
where Gobert intentionally touched each of the 
media members’ microphones during a press 
conference (Gardner, 2020), and a public dispute 


with all-star teammate Donovan Mitchell 
(Kasabian, 2020). However, the attention lasted 
only long enough for Gobert to feel the heat of 
the criticism, and then the media moved on to 
other quickly developing pandemic stories (such 
as NCAA march madness being canceled the day 
after) before Gobert’s apology (Gobert, 2020) 
could get the attention needed to repair his 
reputation. 


There is a low likelihood that Gobert was 

the first NBA player to get COVID-19. In 
retrospect, it would be quite unfair to pin all 

of the pandemic related losses that the league 
experienced on Gobert. Perhaps the only 
difference a negative test would have spared the 
league is one or two more days of games before 
the inevitable postponement of the season. It 
doesn’t seem to matter however, as the Patient 


Zero designation appears to be attached to him 
for the foreseeable future. 


Just when the dust appeared to be settling 

for Gobert, the Utah Jazz traded him to the 
Minnesota Timberwolves. While it’s not 
uncommon for a player to be traded to another 
franchise, the assets that Minnesota sent to Utah 
in exchange for Gobert were uncommonly high. 
In fact, Minnesota gave up so much, many refer 
to the trade as “an all-time disaster” (Beame, 
2023, headline). Now, once again, Gobert faced 
a mountain of criticism. Although unlike the 
COVID-19 image crisis, this new situation was 
completely out of Gobert’s giant hands. 


This brief report is organized into two sections. 
The first section discusses an interview that 
Gobert had with Lisa Salters months after the 
2020 season had ended. The second section 
discusses media reactions to the Minnesota 
trade. Both sections are contextualized into the 
framework of image repair theory. 


The Lisa Salters Interview 


Nine months after the 2020 NBA season ended, 
Gobert sat down with journalist Lisa Salters 

to look back at the microphone and diagnosis 
incidents (Salters, 2020). This is perhaps the 
only time Gobert sat down with a national 
journalist one-on-one to specifically address 
his COVID-19 ordeal. In the interview, Gobert 
spent significant time trying to redefine and 
recontextualize the event. He does this by trying 
to move the spotlight away from himself and 
onto humanity as a whole. For example, he said 
“{The pandemic] is something that we are all 
going through right now, and hopefully, we turn 
the corner pretty soon.” By changing the “1” 

to “we”, he places himself among the crowd, 

or among “us”. Not only does he do this with 
humanity in general, but with the NBA and how 
it handled the situation. 


“I thought it was great. It was great that 
the NBA reacted as fast as they did 
because just having thousands and 
thousands of people in a closed space, 
next to each other, while having way 
more people testing positive ... it was 
really the smartest thing to do to try to 
save as many lives as they could.” 


Here, he phrases the event of cancellation as 

a smart thing to do. Gobert also positioned 
himself as a mentor to other players, referencing 
the good conversations that came from his 
experience. “Some guys were asking me 
questions about my personal experience, my 
symptoms... A lot of good conversations.” While 
his positive attitude could be commended, it is 
also a clear attempt to transcend the original 
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view of the event. Transcendence strategies have 
been found to backfire, especially in the eyes of 
those affected by the event (Stein, 2008). In this 
case, it certainly doesn’t appear that people are 
now looking to Gobert as a mentor or hero for 
anything that happened in 2020. 


Gobert referred to family several times 
throughout the interview. When recalling the 
night of the event, he said he was “thinking 
about my family that wasn’t able to be with 
me.” He also specifically mentioned his mother, 
saying that calling her was the first thought he 
had after hearing he had been diagnosed with 
COVID-19. “It was really important for me to tell 
her -- that she hears my voice and she actually 
knows that I’m doing OK... I kept calling, kept 
calling, until she ended up answering.” Some 
may view this focus being a family-man as an 
attempt at bolstering, another strategy that 
often fails because “one positive element cannot 
compensate for other deficiencies, no matter 
how good that element may be” (Stein et al., 
2019, p.22). 


When looking back at the night of the diagnosis 
specifically, Gobert claimed ignorance, saying 

he had no idea he was sick until he tested 
positive. He also added, “usually, until people 
around you or until you experience it, you never 
really know what you’re going against.” This 
defeasibility tactic can serve to soften criticism 
(Stein, Barton, & Pierson, 2021), but likely 

didn’t restore any trust as this strategy fails to 
reconcile his own shortcomings, and doesn’t 
address his lackadaisical attitude touching all the 
microphones in a press conference the day before 
testing positive (Bagley, 2020). Gobert also used 
the good intention strategy, as he literally used 
the phrase “good intention,” referencing the 
microphone incident as a way to “liven the mood 
a little.” He does have some credibility making 
this statement, as reporters at the time felt it 
was a gesture of goodwill (Bagley, 2020). 


Gobert never utilized the corrective action 

or mortification strategies in his interview 
that often accompany successful image repair 
statements. Perhaps this is partially why the 
optics surrounding Gobert have not changed 
much since 2020. At least until the summer of 
2022, when a new event unfolded that would 
greatly impact Gobert’s reputation. 


The Minnesota Trade and the Play-in Punch 


On July 1, 2022, more than two years after 
Gobert’s original COVID-19 diagnosis, he was 
traded from the Utah Jazz to the Minnesota 
Timberwolves (McMahon, 2022). While it is not 
uncommon for a player to get traded, what was 
unusual about this particular trade was how 
many assets (players and draft picks) were sent 
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to Utah in exchange for the polarizing center. In 
exchange for Gobert, Minnesota traded the rights 
to five players, four first round draft picks, and 
the right to swap another draft pick if it favored 
the Jazz franchise (NBA, 2022). The trade was 
immediately criticized by the media, including 
famous podcaster Bill Simmons, who said “[I’m] 
gonna spend the next 48 hours... wondering 

if Minnesota just made the most inexplicable 
NBA overpay trade of all time” (Crisafulli, 2022, 
para 4). More recently, Bleacher Report’s Andy 
Bailey named the trade one of the worst trades 
of the last five years, saying that the odds of the 
trade working out for Minnesota feel beyond 
optimistic (Bailey, 2023). ESPN podcaster Zach 
Lowe suggested that there wasn’t a single 
person around the league that considered 
Minnesota’s trade a good one (Lowe, 2022; Silva, 
2022). While Gobert can’t be blamed for any of 
this (he didn’t request the trade), he did add fuel 
to the fire near the end of his first full season in 
Minnesota. 


On April 9, 2023, Minnesota was playing in a 
high stakes play-in tournament game with their 
season on the line. During a second-quarter 
timeout, an argument developed between 

Gobert and his teammate, Kyle Anderson. 

The exchange ended with Gobert throwing a 
punch at Anderson, costing Gobert a one-game 
suspension (Helin, 2023). For many, this brought 
up memories of a past relationship that went 
sour, with Utah teammate Donovan Mitchell 
(Bagley, 2020). For anyone looking to blame 
Utah’s past chemistry issues on Gobert, this 

was ammunition that they could use against 
him. Gobert once again was in a position that 
watranted an image repair statement. This time, 
Gobert relied solely on mortification, saying, 
“Emotions got the best of me today. I should 
not have reacted the way I did regardless of 
what was said. I wanna apologize to the fans, 
the organisation and particularly to Kyle, who 

is someone that I truly love and respect as a 
teammate” (Gobert, 2023, tweet). Luckily for 
Gobert, Minnesota would win the next game 
despite his absence, preventing what would have 
been a devastating season-ending loss as a result 
of his punch. Regardless, Gobert’s image in the 
eyes of many was tanking quickly. There were 
some apologists for Gobert after the punch, and 
it could be for several reasons. First, his apology 
did seem sincere, but also, it was revealed that 
Anderson had been using expletives to criticize 
Anderson, and head coach Chris Finch referred 
to Anderson’s leadership style as “blunt” 

(Helin, 2023). 


About a week after the punch, Gobert met with 
reporters to clear the air surrounding the punch 
(Scott, 2023). One of the first things Gobert said 
was that he and Anderson had “both apologized 
to each other, and you move on.” He also said 


he loves Kyle, and called him his little brother. 
He continued the family comparison by saying, 
“T tell people sometimes you fight with your 
family. Sometimes you fight with people that 
you have a lot of love and respect for.” Finally, 
he ended by saying that “We’re teammates at 
the end of the day. I don’t want it to be a Kyle 
vs. Rudy thing. That’s never the case. Gobert 
taps into several strategies here, but perhaps 
the strongest is once again transcendence. By 
recontextualizing the event as something that 
happens between people that you love and have 
respect for, an attempt is made to redefine 

the punch as a simple quarrel between two 
friends and not an aggressive act of violence. 
Again, transcendence is not a tactic with much 
documented success, and probably didn’t change 
many viewers’ minds about the center. He would 
have been better off sticking to the mortification 
strategy that he tweeted initially. 


Conclusion 


There is no shortage of image repair case 
studies, and an argument has been made that 
because so many have been published, that it is 
becoming rare that a simple application of image 
repair theory provides a meaningful contribution 
to the field of communication (Stein & Barton, 
2023). However, Rudy Gobert does provide 

some novelty, as his situation is rather different 
from other sports figures who have been looked 
at through this lens. For example, the events 
surrounding Tiger Woods that have been studied 
(Benoit, 2013; Husselbee & Stein, 2012) are 

seen by most as objectively bad and also quite 
severe. Gobert, on the other hand, has endured 
events where his conduct was relatively much 
less severe. His rap sheet includes touching 
microphones, catching COVID-19, being traded, 
and throwing a punch at a teammate. And yet, 
Gobert is often grouped among the most disliked 
NBA players (Bitar, 2021). 
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Call for Manuscripts 


The UJOC aims to be a general forum for 
communication scholarship, and all theoretical 
approaches and methods of scholarly inquiry 
are welcome. Submitted manuscripts should 
make original contributions to academic 
research in communication studies and address 
critical, theoretical, and empirical questions in 
communication relevant to scholars within and 
across specializations. 


The UJOC is an open access journal available to 
all at no cost. While articles by scholars living 

in Utah, as well as articles covering topics 
particularly relevant to Utah are especially 
welcome, we encourage authors from all places 
to submit their work to this issue of the UJOC. 
Every paper receives full consideration regardless 
of any Utah connection. At least one article of 
each issue will be reserved for a current masters 
or doctoral candidate. 


Original Research 


All submitted manuscripts should include an 
abstract of 100-200 words and five keywords. 
The standard article length is 3000-4000 
words, including references, tables, figures, and 
notes. The organization is mainly dependent 
on the methodological tradition used. However, 
all submitted manuscripts should include 
a title page, an introduction, a literature 
review, a methodological summary, a report 
of results and findings, a discussion that 
explains the impact and analysis of the study, 
and a conclusion that considers the study’s 
limitations and implications for future research. 
The UJOC adheres strictly to the 7th edition 
of the Publication Manual of the American 
Psychological Association (APA 7). Submitted 
nanUeeoyes should include: 
Title page with full article title and each 
author’s complete name and institutional 
affiliation. 
Abstract of 100-200 words and five keywords 
at the end of the abstract. 
Text 
» Begin article text with introduction. 
» Headings and subheadings should be 
completed in accordance to APA 7. 
» Each text citation there have a 
corresponding citation in the reference list 
and each reference list citation must have a 
corresponding text citation. The reference 
list should also be completed in accordance 
to APA 7. 


Book Reviews 


Scholars who are interested in publishing an 
academic book review in the UJOC should give 
careful consideration when selecting a book and 
preparing their submission. 


Books under review should have been published 
within last three years. The subject of book 
must be relevant to the field of comunication, as 
well as the the focus and scope of the UJOC. The 
subject of the book should also be relevant to 
the expertise and field of study or practice of the 
reviewer; one must possess adequate knowledge 
or background in the subject. Reviewers should 
also avoid books written by an author they know 
personally, or for which there may exists some 
real or perceived conflict of interest. Reviewers 
should also avoid subjects about which you feel 
strong emotion or that you do not believe you 
can review fairly and professionally. 


Completed book reviews should be only 1,000- 
2000 words in length and contain the following 
erent 
Author, title in full, place, publisher, date, 
edition statement, number of pages, price. 
Reviewer’s name, institution. 
A description of the topic, scope, and purpose 
of the book. 
Relevant information about the author or 
editor. 
The author’s point of view or frame of 
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readership. 
Evaluation of the author’s success in 
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Contribution to knowledge in the field. 


GIFTs 


Occasionally, the UJOC will publish “Great Ideas 
For Teaching” articles that focus on innovative 
pedagogy. Articles include original teaching 
ideas, lesson plans, semester-long activities, and 
classroom assessments. 


Original Teaching Ideas 

Communication educators in all contexts are 
invited to submit original teaching activities 
for classroom implementation. Activities may 
address any communication course, including 


research methods, technologies, theory, 
interpersonal, intercultural, instructional, mass, 
organizational, public relations, media studies, 
and public speaking, whether introductory or 
advanced. Single Class submissions should 
generally contain no more than 1500 words. 


Unit Activities 
This may entail an original teaching activity that 
takes place throughout an entire class unit that 
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spans several days or weeks. A unit activity should 
follow the same format as the single class activity, 


and should contain no more than 2000 words. 


Semester-long Activities 

Original teaching activities that outline a 
semester-long project or approach to an entire 
course are also welcome. These manuscripts 
should follow the same format the single class 
activity and should generally contain no more 
than 2500 words. 


Assessment Articles 

Communication educators in all contexts are 
invited to submit original assessment research. 
Assessment involves systematic reflection 

upon and analysis of instructional practices 

and challenges communication educators to 
monitor student learning as well as improve the 
quality of specific courses or overall programs. 
Assessment articles should be data driven, 
qualitative or quantitative. Assessment research 
provides educators an opportunity to modify their 


instructional practices based on the results of such 


studies. Submissions should generally contain no 
more than 3,500 words. 


Brief Reports 


The UJOC will occasionally accept and publish 
brief reports. Brief reports are shorter than 
traditional submissions and often do not meet 
the typical rigor expectations of more developed 
papers. However, any brief report should 
provide obvious value to scholars in the field of 
communication. 


Submission Types 

Conceptual Paper: Focuses on developing 
hypotheses and/or research questions. Often 
preliminary or incomplete data is used to support 
concepts the author(s) is developing. 


Case Study: Applies communication theory 

or conceptual frameworks to interventions, 
experiences, or events that provide new insight 
and understanding to the field of communication. 


Viewpoint: Papers that rely heavily on the 
author(s)’ interpretation of data, artifacts, or 
events, more so than in traditional research 
papers. 


Literature Review: These papers should only 

be submitted if the literature review provides a 
comprehensive update of literature on a specific 
communication theory or concept that hasn’t 
been previously published by any author. 


Technical Report: These reports usually reflect 
applied work done by the author(s) in practical 
and professional contexts. 


What to Include 

- A brief title, 
Submission type, 
Abstract with up to five key words, 
Main text (headings will vary depending on 
submission type), 
Include any tables and figures in the main 
text (tables and figures should be used 
sparingly in brief reports), 
References. 


Peer Review Process 


Manuscripts considered by the UJOC Managing 
Board to be of sufficient quality and in line with 
the UJOC mission will be sent to two members 
of the UJOC Editorial Board. The editorial board 
editors will serve as the peer reviewers of the 
double-blind review for those works deemed 
ready for external review. All reviewer feedback 
is then sent to the UJOC Managing Board, 
which will send a final decision letter to the 
corresponding author. The UJOC Managing Board 
retains the right to make changes in accepted 
manuscripts that do not substantially alter 
meaning, as well as for grammatical, stylistic, 
and spatial considerations. 


Upcoming Publications 


Topic/Issue Submission Deadline Publication 
General 2.1 12/18/23 May 2024 
Sports 2.2 7/31/24 Nov. 2024 


Visit https://ujoc.org/submit/to submit today. 
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